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Athletics and the College Student 


By Charles V. P. Young, Director of Physical Training at Cornell University 


E. hear frequent objections raised against 
athletics as at present conducted in 
many of our institutions of learning; among 
these, that they are confined too much to the 
few who are already physically proficient; that 
tke play element is largely lost sight of in the 
zeal for victory; and that an atmosphere of 
professionalism is thereby created which is an- 
tagonistic to the proper object and aims of 
true sport. 

The close scrutiny to which athletic con- 
ditions have been subjected in many colleges 
and universities is a fair guarantee, I think, 
that many of the evils complained of will 
be eradicated. In fact, already have very 
decided steps been taken looking toward that 
end, and in this connection might be men- 
tioned, particularly, two rules recently adopted 
by the larger Eastern institutions. I refer to 
the rule requiring one year of residence on 
the part of a student before representing his 
college on a ‘varsity team, and to the rule 
fixing the period of his athletic life at three 
years. These rules should eliminate the “‘sub- 
sidized”’ athlete and the “‘peripatetic’’ athlete, 
a consummation for which we may be de- 
voutly thankful. 

But there is one aspect of the problem, 
hinted at in the objections raised above, which 
needs to be especially emphasized, because it 
is an objection that will not be met by multi- 
plied and minute eligibility rules. It is the 
logical result of the somewhat exaggerated 
athletic conditions of the day. 

The severe course of training entailed upon 
candidates for an athletic team, in order to 
attain to the necessary degree of endurance 
and efficiency, and the absorbing interest with 
which its progress is watched from day to day, 
owing to the intensity of intercollegiate rivalry, 
do tend almost inevitably to surround both 
practice and game with an air of professional- 
ism, which cannot but find expression at times 
in acts which partake something of rowdyism. 
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It is not surprising under present conditions, 
with the attention of the entire student body 
focused upon the few who are representing 
the college on the athletic field, that victory 
should, in the minds of many, come to con- 
stitute the team’s sole raison d’etre, and that 
the idea of sport, for the sake of the sport and 
exercise, should be largely lost sight of. 

Multiplicity of rules, by concentrating at- 
tention of the many that are excluded by 
them, or for other reasons, upon the favored 
few, would seem rather to aggravate this evil 
than to alleviate it. So, too, the abolition of 
intercollegiate contests would not seem to be 
a solution of the difficulty. The evil is not 
inherent in such athletic contests, and on the 
other hand they serve many good and benef- 
icent ends. ‘The instincts of competition and 
self-reliance are fundamental to the develop- 
ment of character, and they call for fullest 
expression during the period of student life. 
If not given an outlet in one direction they 
will take it in another, and what more satis- 
factory and wholesome expression can they 
find than in athletic competition? Nothing 
appeals to the average student mind with such 
compelling force, and nothing will so quickly 
stir up his energy and ambition. 

Not to pursue the subject further, it seems 
to me that the solution to athletic problems in 
our colleges and universities lies not in less 
athletics, but in more athletics. Provision for 
wholesome outdoor exercise must be made 
for the large number of men who for various 
reasons are unable to make one of the athletic 
teams, as well as for the few physically efh- 
cient who do make them. When it comes to 
be recognized by educational leaders gen- 
erally that the athletic field, with its variety 
of games and exercises, its freedom and ex- 
citement, is an essential adjunct to university 
equipment, and provision is made for the ex- 
ercise thereon of the entire student body, then 
I believe we will have in our athletic organiza- 








tion a leavening influence which will make for 
clean and wholesome sport, no matter how 
intense the desire to win. Intercollegiate 
contests will then become, as they should, 
events more or less incidental to the general 
system of physical training. 

his is one respect in which we may learn 
from the English universities. It is the custom 
there, we are told, for the entire student body 
to flock to the athletic field at a certain period 
in the afternoon. The university teams are 
simply selected from those who make the best 
showing in the various minor contests, and the 
final selection of those who shall compose such 
teams is not a signal for all the others to cease 
their games and exercises. When all the 
students are thus engaged in friendly competi- 
tion in one or another form of “‘sport,”” it is 
not to be wondered at that a breach of eti- 
quette or sportsmanship should be a matter 
of rare or unheard-of occurrence. 

At any rate, that also is as it should be, and 
it is toward that goal that Cornell, with others, 
is striving. With a fifty-five-acre athletic 
field adjoining the campus in process of prepa- 
ration, and with the organization of the uni- 
versity into a number of separate and distinct 
colleges, unusual facilities are offered for intra- 
college contests to which all students may 
aspire. Thus we have a well-organized base- 
ball league, in which each college plays every 
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other college according to a prearranged 
schedule. We have a spring regatta between 
crews representing the various colleges and 
in which “‘rooters” may run along the bank 
(it is held on the Inlet) and shout for their 
respective favorites. Our first intra-college 
track meet will be held this spring, while a 
competition in basketball for a challenge cup 
has just been completed. 

By encouraging participation in these and 
other forms of wholesome outdoor exercise— 
among which skating and tobogganing, for 
which we have splendid facilities, should also 
be mentioned—a general interest in athletic 
sport is being aroused, and its benefits, there- 
fore, are less and less confined to the few who 
need them least. Instead of requiring gym- 
nasium work of those who do not need it par- 
ticularly, and who do not want it, exercise in 
other forms is permitted, it being the aim of the 
Department of Physical Training merely to 
maintain a reasonable supervision, and to in- 
sure regularity. Perhaps the results produced 
are the best justification of any method, but 
whether mistakenly or not, we believe, and 
are acting upon the assumption, that when 
once the picture of an entire student body en- 
gaged upon the athletic field or elsewhere in 
some form of pastime becomes a reality, the 
athletic problem for Cornell will have been 
solved. 


Work for Bntish Schoolboys 
By Oswin B. Bull, Cambridge University 


HE Duke of Wellington’s dictum that 
“the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton,” indicates one 
aspect of the strategic importance in Great 
Britain of the public school.* It is this type 
of school which supplies the large majority of 
leaders in almost every walk of life. The ob- 
ject of this article is to outline some of the 
methods pursued by English university men 
during their college career, in order that they 
may win for Christ these boys, many of whom 
will follow them at the university in a few 
years’ time. 
More than twenty years ago a student at 


*,‘Public School” is used in this article in the English sense, 
meaning a higher-class private boarding school, of which those at 
Eton, Hanover, Rugby and Winchester_are types. 


Cambridge University conceived the idea of 
conducting a summer camp for boys from the 
leading public schools, with the object of win- 
ning them for the Master and helping them 
in the Christian life. He communicated his 
idea to some of his friends, amongst whom was 
the present Chaplain-general of the British 
forces, and in conjunction with some men at 
Oxford they initiated “The Universities’ 
Camps for Public Schools,” which have been 


held, summer by summer, without intermission 
ever since. 

At the present day five or six camps are 
held every year simultaneously at different 
points in the British Isles, varying in size, but 
reaching in all about five hundred schoolboys 
between the ages of thirteen and _ nineteen. 
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[bey are usually held early in August, a few 
days after the date on which most of the 
schools break up for the summer holidays, and 
extend over ten or eleven days. During this 
time the students, who are termed “‘officers,”” 
and the boys, known officially as “‘cadets,” 
are thrown together in every possible way, for 
the time is short, and if lasting work is to be 
done it must be based upon intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

The “‘officering”’ of these camps is made as 
thorough as possible. For meals, prayers and 
general assemblies there are large tents, but 
small cavalry tents are used for sleeping pur- 
poses, holding only six or seven in all, that is, 
five or six boys and one student. ‘lhe men 
who are to act in this way as officers are 
most carefully chosen, and each camp often 
tas a few “‘junior officers,” who are junior 
students not yet considered fully capable of 
taking charge of a tent. Each officer is 
specially responsible for the boys in his own 
tent, but not at all exclusively so; however, he 
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will probably come into closer touch with 
them than with any in the other tents. At 
the head of affairs in camp are the staff ofh- 
cers, consisting of the commandant, who is 
usually an army officer; the adjutant, who, 
with the help of an assistant adjutant, man- 
ages the commissariat; the chaplain, usually a 
recently ordained officer of previous years; and 
the medical officer, a qualified physician. 

Boys are recruited for camp in various 
ways. The writer recalls a noisy tea-party 
of some two dozen from a leading school, at 
which the attractions of these camps were pre- 
sented by some Cambridge men, which re- 
sulted in quite a large number coming to camp. 
Visits of this kind by students to their old 
schools are usually most productive. In 
some places the matter is laid before special 
gatherings of parents, and boys who have at- 
tended in previous years will often form parties 
to attend from their schools. All this kind of 
work is supplemented by the wide distribu- 
tion of an illustrated prospectus. 
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Life in camp is singularly lacking in one 
thing—dullness. The day begins with a few 
minutes spent by the inmates of each tent over 
a short portion of Scripture, under the leader- 
ship of the officer, a natural chat in which 
query and difficulty are freely discussed. 
After a swim and breakfast, follow united 
morning prayers, lasting about fifteen minutes, 
and consisting usually of some singing and a 
short talk from the chaplain on some practical 
point in the Christian life. Then tents are 
tidied, and the day is devoted to the various 
forms of amusement that appeal to different 
individuals. There will probably be a cricket 
match, a tramp, cycle run, or sail to some 
point of special interest, a naturalists’ excur- 
sion, and other things which imagination will 
readily suggest. One afternoon is usually 
devoted to an athletic meet, and on this occa- 
sion visitors are invited and entertained in 
camp. In the evening, after a ‘‘sing-song,” 
a very popular feature, follow evening prayers, 
with a talk from one or two of the officers, par- 
taking usually of the nature of a definite pre- 
sentation of the claims of Christ. It is gen- 
erally found to be advisable to arrange the 
subjects of these talks beforehand, so as to 
give continuity and completeness to them. 
After this in the quiet of the evening there is 
always some time for a stroll and a confidential! 
talk, during which difficulties are removed; 
and the impression produced by the address 
at prayers often culminates in definite decision. 
This personal hand-to-hand work is also going 
on unobtrusively whenever occasion offers dur- 
ing the day. Sometimes the time at prayers 
will be devoted to answering questions or an 
open discussion of the practical difficulties of 
school life. 

The time goes by all too quickly, but if 
opportunities have not been lost, very much 
may have been accomplished. The boys get 
a simple, unprejudiced view of a manly, and 
often muscular, Christianity, which frequently 
proves irresistible. No boy can be for ten 
days in close contact with a man like Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell (now of the “Labrador,” 
but a quondam Oxford student and camp 
oficer) without being attracted, consciously 
or unconsciously, to the Master he serves, and 
under the conditions of camp the unreason- 
ing bias of so many against anything “‘relig- 
ious” soon receives a severe shock, and ere 
long is entirely dissolved. “I didn’t know 
that to be ‘pi’ was quite like that,” is a con- 
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fidence which so frequently falls from the lips 
of a newcomer to camp. 

The affairs of these camps are directed by 
a committee composed of graduates who have 
been connected with the work for some years, 
together with representatives of the present stu- 
dent generation. ‘here is a salaried brigade 
adjutant, who does secretarial and deputation 
work, and expenses are met partly by the fees 
paid by those attending camp and partly by 
contributions from friends of the movement. 
There is also an advisory committee, consist- 
ing of influential persons, both clerical and lay, 
and a large number of headmasters, who 
realize the greatness of the aim and are in full 
sympathy with the movement. 

If one should happen to be at any of the 
more frequented seaside resorts in the British 
Isles during the summer months, he would be 
more than likely to come across another form 
of work for schoolboys, in which students 
are largely, though not exclusively, engaged. 
Parties of students, varying in size, go to 
some of these places and for a month conduct 
special services for children and young peo- 
ple, usually on the beach, with pulpit and 
pews built of sand. These sand services are 
primarily for children, but special efforts are 
always made to reach the schoolboys who are 
spending their holidays there. Athletics of 
various kinds, expeditions, and fishing parties, 
are arranged, and special talks for boys are an- 
nounced two or three times a week, either in 
the house occupied by the students or in some 
cosy corner in the woods or on the cliffs. A 
boy, soon after his arrival for the holidays, is 
met by a friendly, natural individual, who 
gives him a personal invitation and an at- 
tractive card announcing all sorts of games 
and some special talks for schoolboys by 
university men. Perhaps the individual proves 
to be some university athlete who is already 
a hero worshipped from afar; but in any case 
the invitation is alluring, and a close holiday 
friendship is soon formed which is rarely de- 
void of result in the deeper things of life. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Scripture Union, an organization for the pro- 
motion of daily Bible reading, which is an in- 
valuable handmaid to these various forms of 
work. All the boys who attend the camps 


and the seaside or other meetings are urged 
to join this Union and follow its simple, con- 
secutive plan for reading some fourteen or fif- 
teen verses out of the Bible every day, so 
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that they may have something to help them 
when the other special helps of meeting or 
Christian companionship come to anend. “I 
find things so different since I have been read- 
ing the Scripture Union portion every day,” 
is the direct testimony of one boy in a letter 
to the writer, which sums up the story told 
by many another. An attractive feature of 
this Union is that it is world-wide in its ex- 
tent, so that a boy who adopts its plan of read- 
ings is linking himself up with over 750,000 
others in all parts of the world, who are all 
reading the same portion on the same day. 
Some students who, for various reasons, are 
unable perhaps to participate in the more ac- 
tive work, yet do a real work by enlisting 
schoolboys in this Union as they come across 
them, thus bringing them into daily first- 
kand contact with the Bible. “Our Boys’ 
Magazine,” a monthly publication which 
gives notes on these Bible portions, as well as 
much other matter of interest to boys, is edited 
by Oxford and Cambridge students. 

These various activities are accomplishing 
several things. In the first place, schoolboys 
are being won for Christ. This has, of course, 
a direct influence on their schools and fre- 
quently results in the drawing together of the 
Christian boys of a school, so that their effect- 
iveness is much enhanced, and boys who have 


been secret disciples are encouraged to show 
their colors. Another result of obvious value 
is the securing of Christian freshmen for the 
various universities. It has been estimated 
that of the men who come up to Oxford and 
Cambridge and take a definite stand for Christ 
at the outset of their university careers, at least 
eighty per cent. have been led to this through 
the influences of one or other of these forms 
of work above described. The strengthening 
of the university Associations which results 
from this will be readily appreciated, and the 
same result is also produced by the fact that 
the existing members have had the experience 
of actual Christian work. From the point of 
view of the boy himself entering the university, 
the advantages are very great. Instead of be- 
ing more or less a stranger, he has a circle of 
intimate acquaintances from among the stu- 
dents whom he has previously met as camp 
officers, men who will lay themselves out to 
give him counsel and help should he require 
them, and to put him into touch with all the 
best and highest influences of the place. 
Moreover, his Christianity is not likely to be of 
the passive kind, for, being already acquainted 
with the kind of work, he is naturally drawn 
into it now as a worker, and gains all the 
spiritual strength and development that result 
from active service. 


Social Service by College Men 
By Allen T. Burns 


HE abolition of slavery was brought 
about to a large extent through ‘the 
efforts of Thomas Clarkson, a University of 
Cambridge man. This strong worker in the 
field of freedom began his service to his fel- 
low men while still in college. In 1786 he 
received a prize for an essay on the subject, 
“Is involuntary servitude justifiable?’’ The 
material collected and the work involved in 
the writing of this prize college essay started 
Clarkson on the great work that has given 
him a lasting name as a leader in social ser- 
vice. A new trail was blazed from the uni- 
versity to the heretofore unknown and almost 
unthought of ‘“‘other half’? when Edward 
Denison, in 1867, and Arnold Toynbee, in 
1873, left their college friends and pursuits to 
live in the crowded and poorest districts of 


east London. They became the pioneers of 
the settlement movement. These pathfinders 
for college men in the fields of social service are 
representative of deep and undying interests 
which are common to every man of real col- 
lege spirit. No impulse is stronger in the life 
of the college man than to know and play a 
man’s part in real life. These interests and 
impulses may, and often do, take degrading 
and degenerating directions in the college 
man’s escapades, so well known as “‘seeing the 
town.” Yet here lies a great and, as yet, 
almost unused opportunity to shape and direct 
men’s impulses into lines of usefulness and 
helpfulness to their fellow men. The college 
Association has the chance to make Clarkson, 
Toynbee and Denison not exceptions, but 
widely emulated examples and fellow workers 








among the young men whose trends and inter- 
ests of life the Association professes and is 
able to shape. Already many Associations 
are doing pioneer work in this field of interest- 
ing endeavor, and directing college men in the 
problems which arise from our new, compli- 
cated, and complex modern life, the problems 
which furnish opportunities for most effective 
social service. 

Along what lines are the college Associa- 
tions leading men into this new field? and 
is there other territory still unoccupied where 
men may render this new service called social > 

The college or university near the large 
city most readily has found and will find op- 
portunities where its young men may gain 
first-hand knowledge and render effective ser- 
vice in the problems which throng so in- 
sistently and in such numbers wherever our 
human kind has been herded into these 
great conglomerates that we proudly call me- 
tropolises. Harvard with Boston, Pennsyl- 
vania with Philadelphia, Columbia with New 
York, Chicago and Northwestern with Chi- 
cago, Michigan with Detroit, and Oberlin 
with Cleveland, have found at their very doors 
calls to service to which they have of late 
years been giving ready and glad response. 
The students of all these universities have in 
an increasing number found places where 
their particular abilities and advantages fitted 
into the starved and deprived lives of their less 
fortunate brothers. 

Some illustrations of service rendered will 
be suggestive and inspiring to other college As- 
sociations which have not yet entered the field 
of social service. The Association at Penn- 
sylvania has erected and now maintains a 
fully equipped and effective social settlement 
known as University House. In their student 
days men were led to an interest in the prob- 
lems of their toiling neighbors in the great 
city, found opportunities to share the advan- 
tages made possible by their college life, on 
leaving school continued their interest in this 
particular social movement, contributing and 
making possible this settlement, and besides, 
have carried world-widely into their com- 
munity life the inspiration, incentives and 
methods learned through this first effort to be 
of use to the less privileged. The Associa- 
tion has thus found not only an outlet for 
the inquiring disposition and the ambi- 


tion to take a part in real life, but also 
a method to fit students for the best pos- 
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sible Christian citizenship in their later life. 

A few years ago a canvass was made of 
Harvard students in order to discover in what 
ways they were learning to render social ser- 
vice. Opportunities for such service were 
made plentiful and accessible through the As- 
sociation centering at Phillips Brooks House. 
Three hundred and eighty-eight different 
pieces of service were being regularly ren- 
dered. Roughly and in a most general way 
they were divided into the following classifi- 
cations: Fourteen were making regular visits 
to poor families in co-operation with the work 
of the associated charities; ninety-six were 
conducting educational work in settlements, 
institutional churches and kindred organiza- 
tions; 151 were leading in boys’ clubs 
throughout the city; fifty-one were regularly 
helping to provide wholesome entertainment 
in various centers for neighborhood gather- 
ings; twenty-nine assisted the public or pn-’ 
vate libraries in bringing the books into the 
homes and within the reach of those who 
would not naturally seek reading facilities; 
Sunday schools had drawn twenty-four men 
into the work of religious instruction; and 
twenty-three were divided among agencies of 
helpfulness which could not be otherwise 
classified. This one instance is representa- 
tive of the kinds of service that college students 
are already rendering. In my own experience 
in settlement work I find college students and 
Associations eager and ready to supply the 
volunteer helpers for classes, clubs, and even 
investigations of social problems. Where col- 
leges are at a short distance from a big city, as 
Michigan from Detroit and Oberlin from 
Cleveland, parties of students on Saturdays 
and some evenings go to the neighborhood 
centers of these cities and thus take advan- 
tage of the opportunity both to learn and to 
be of use as social workers. 

Though the methods of service already 
mentioned are of great value, they aim to 
help individuals or groups of individuals in 
their own peculiar problems and yearnings. 
But there are social problems which must be 
dealt with by collective or community action 
in organized form. These problems cannot 
be solved merely by helping one individual 
here and another there to rise to a higher 
standard of life, though this personal improve- 
ment is always an essential factor in the solu- 
tion of any social question. To remedy these 
collective evils is a much harder and more 
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delicate matter for students to attempt, yet in 
many instances students are finding that this 
form of service has the strongest appeal for 
them. The following are some suggestive 
illustrations of this kind of usefulness: the 
study and the securing of information as to 
sweat-shops, their relation to contagion and 
to standards of living; investigations and sta- 
tistics of accidents incident to modern indus- 
try; inquiries into the rates of wages of the 
more poorly paid and into the possibilities of 
maintaining a normal human existence by 
means of such wages; non-partisan political 
clubs for practical work in campaigns, such 
as furnishing honest watchers at elections, ar- 
ranging for meetings where campaign issues 
may be honestly and educationally discussed, 
and the training of new or future citizens to 
put civic right and justice above party allegi- 
ance. These forms of social service should 
be entered upon only under the direction of 
wise and experienced leaders in social work, 
otherwise the mistakes of inexperience may 
leave a lasting impression that social service is 
ridiculous, visionary and impractical. 

All the foregoing may appear only dis- 
heartening and discouraging to the students 
and Associations in small colleges or in uni- 
versities far removed from large cities. The 
first impulse is to cry: ““We are removed 
from this opportunity to gain this new and 
richest experience of participation in the life 
which involves social problems. Life is so 
simple and without complications that we 
have ro chance to take a part in the sort of 
service that arises from conditions of city life.”” 
Nothing is farther from the truth. The rural 
community has not the same, but still just as 
real social problems as has the city. But as 
yet college Associations have, generally speak- 
ing, failed to give in this direction an outlet 
for the students’ social sympathy. Who can 
have waked up to the fact that conditions of 
everyday life play a large part in determining 
character and yet not have seen that every 
country town has some conditions which must 
need remedying? The country store with its 
group of idlers, the town pump with its circle 
of vulgar gossipers, the village bar with its 
likelihood of excitement, teem with sugges- 
tions as to ways that college students could 
furnish better and more elevating environ- 
ment to lives that are starved and yet have 
capacities for those very good things of life 
which the college student and Association are 
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able to supply. In every small college town 
the school has the best men to direct the 
athletics of the idle boys; the college library 
has failed in its service to its immediate con- 
stituents if it has not made them seek to bring 
books and untrained men together. Has not 
the fraternity and dormitory life and larks 
shown the student that his unschooled fel- 
lows must have some form of social and re- 
creative life? Who better than the student 
to direct and lead this necessary element to a 
higher and more truly recreative plane? 
Boys’ clubs, debating societies, social gather- 
ings, musical organizations, would enrich the 
life of rural communities so that it would be 
hardly recognizable by those who had left it 
a few years before and now returned from the 
city which they thought was the only place 
where there was real life. 

Service of the above kind would be helpful 
not only in bringing many an individual to a 
higher life, but would also be social service 
in the narrower and more exact sense of deal- 
ing with a problem of collective life, namely, 
the crowding of our country boys into cities. 
The evil of this movement is to be remedied 
largely by making the life of the country town 
in a more real sense life indeed. This the 
college Association may do in the service al- 
ready described and in organized community 
efforts. ‘The village improvement societies for 
beautifying the yards and public places of 
towns, the non-partisan political movement 
and fight for local option are all suggestive 
examples of such collective service. Then, 
too, this public usefulness could be turned to 
the study and improvement of conditions in 
county jails and almshouses. The problems 
connected with these institutions are among 
the most difficult, pressing and interesting for 
our experienced and special students of social 
problems. Almost any small college Asso- 
ciation has its opportunity to render service of 
national importance in the discovery of meth- 
ods to improve the conditions of their county’s 
defective, dependent and delinquent charges. 

A last possible method of social service is 
one that would bind the small college Asso- 
ciations and the city or large college Associa- 
tion closely together by the tie of common use- 
fulness. The movement of the country young 
people to the city has been already referred 
to. The evils attendant upon the arrival in 
the city of these newcomers are multiplied and 
intensified by the lack of information and 
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friends in the new life. Why could not the 
small college Association be the medium of 
communication for helping these new city 
dwellers to circles of the right sort of friend- 
ships, to information as to places of employ- 
ment, and wholesome living quarters? In no 
way could the evils of city life be better coun- 
teracted for the young man or woman now 
“spotted as green’’ and marked as an easy 
victim by the agents of vice, crime, and greed. 

The methods of social service described 
have most of them been tried already by col- 
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lege Associations. They are given here not 
that they may be blindly and slavishly fol- 
lowed. Rather they should be suggestive of 
original lines of usefulness. For the secret of 
all social service is the ability to discover just 
what is needed and to meet that need. It 
matters not whether any other human being 
has ever found exactly the same need or sought 
to furnish the same supply. You must diag- 
nose and prescribe, and the heart of Christian 
sympathy and the mind of college culture are 
warrants of your right and duty to relieve. 


Shall | Go to the Theological Seminary 
By Rev. Richard H. Edwards 


Mr. Edwards is a graduate of Yale University and received his master’s degree from that institution. 


He was general secretary of the Yale 


University Young Men's Christian Association for three years and has recently graduated from one of the leading theological seminaries,-— 


Editors 


HAT very sensitive subject of theolog- 

ical seminaries, as Dr. Allen calls it. 

And the worst of it is that you want my mind 

quite frankly. A certain well-known type of 

mortals have long rushed in where angels fear 

to tread. Nevertheless, willy nilly, ‘Festus, 
I plunge.” 

First, the presuppositions. Given, a college 
man, red-blooded, healthy-minded, not the 
“pious” type, a hater of cant, a hater of 
shams, a hater of sin, a square-shouldered 
Christian, and proud of it; believing in the 
power and love of Jesus Christ, and wanting 
to get into some phase of Christian work where 
he can pull more than his own dead weight 
in the boat. He is a man who is willing 
to put in three years or so in getting ready, 
and willing to study hard, provided he feels 
the point of contact between the task as- 
signed and the work he wants to do. 

The question—Where shall he go? Shall 
he go to some university graduate school to 
carve out his own message, p:cking and choos- 
ing for himself in sociology, psychology, so- 
cial conditions, philanthropy, or philosophy, 
according to his taste; or shall he go to a 
theological seminary > 

The answer depends, of course, upon the 
man and the message and the institution. 

The man we have in mind is not the embryo 
college professor who has a consuming pas- 
sion for one field of knowledge, who desires 
to be primarily an agent of information, a 


man in whom the intellectual purpose dom- 
inates the moral and religious purpose. 
Rather is he a man who wants to do a per- 
sonally dynamic work in religious and moral 
uplift. He wants to help spread the spirit of 
brotherhood and to have a big-handed share 
in the making of the new social order. 

Next, the message. _Is it your primary pur- 
pose to study sociology, English literature, 
psychology, or what not, and to preach pri- 
marily the moral truths which you may de- 
duce from your study? _If so, then go to the 
graduate school by all means, and on into 
teaching, where you belong. May heaven 
keep you out of the pulpit of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. However many and helpful 
these messages may be, if they are your first 
and central message, your place is not in the 
Christian ministry. If they are secondary and 
allied messages, that is a different matter. 

If, on the other hand, your heart is moved 
by people’s needs, and you believe that Jesus 
Christ has unique ability to answer those 
needs, if it is your first and primary purpose to 
preach Him and the Father God, whom He 
personified, His eternal message of the loving 
heart, and the dynamic of brotherhood to be 
generated here and now by men who care, 
then you have the makings of a Christian 
minister, and I would go to a theological 
seminary, provided certain things obtain in 
that institution. 

I know how you feel about the seminary. 
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I felt that way, too, and took my first year in 
a graduate school. But the graduate school, 
apart from the seminary, is not the Elysian 
field which it has been imagined. True, it 
will give you the scientific method, but your 
study will lack the stimulating fellowship of 
men with kindred purposes and problems. 
Furthermore, every seminary which pretends 
to be modern has frankly adopted the scientific 
method. True, the graduate school will give 
you a wide range of courses under men who 
speak with authority, but there are courses es- 
sential to the minister which no graduate 
schools give. True, you may work out your 
gospel alone in the graduate school “un- 


biased,”’ if you will, but it is an unnecessarily 
hard and lonely process. _It isn’t satisfactory, 
either. 


On the other hand, it is farthest from my 
purpose to suggest that a man go to a theolog- 
ical seminary simply because it bears the 
name. Those seminaries which are apart 
from men and things, located on wind-swept 
hills, where one might speculate indefinitely 
with never a concrete fact once knocking at 
the door, have rightly died a_ natural 
death. ‘The college man who can get ready 
for a socially effective ministry today in such 
an institution must have a peculiarly self-sus- 
tained or imaginative type of mind, and one 
would fear for the humanness of his message. 
If you feel a quick reaction against the deaden- 
ing influences of such a place, against the 
long-drawn halls and awful silence, against 
the outworn relic of a curriculum, despite the 
presence of a few fine men, it is a healthy re- 
action. Don’t go there. Nothing but the 
endowment keeps such an institution galvan- 
ized into the semblance of life. 

What, then, remains? We are said to be 
at the breaking of a new day in general re- 
ligious education in this country. We are no 
less so in the training of men for the Christian 
ministry. 

A new idea of theological education is be- 
ing evolved, and I refer less to the so-called 
modern theology which is often taught than 
I do to the variety of courses and the applica- 
tion of those courses to the wide-ranging needs 
of altruistic work. It is all a part of the new 
conception of the minister—a four-square 
man, broadly trained, and in close touch 
with people, an interpreter of human life, 
a student of society and social move- 
ments, such a man as Phillips Brooks made 
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himself despite his theological seminary. 

It is hard for the college man to realize 
the widening scope of the minister's training, 
for he does not begin to understand the re- 
constructions that are taking place. There 
are, then, two types of seminaries remaining— 
a seminary allied with a university or an inde- 
pendent seminary which has broadened its 
courses of study to include varied interpreta- 
tions of individual life and the social move- 
ments, as well as theology, the study of the 
Bible, and the Christian Church. Such a 
broadened curriculum should include those 
subjects already mentioned in connection with 
the graduate school. 

Probably the most satisfactory arrangement 
possible is to take one’s work at a seminary 
connected with a university, other things be- 
ing equal. It is possible to combine in this 
way both the seminary and graduate school 
courses in a most satisfactory manner. 

On general principles, a city location has a 
distinct advantage over the country, as much 
so as in the case of a medical school. There 
is no substitute for the hand work of a clinic. 
Men need the pressure of the social problems 
which they are to help solve. Industrial and 
political conditions need to be studied at first 
hand. Some of the secrets of personal lead- 
ership may well be caught from the practical 
politician. Men need to see much of institu- 
tional churches and missions and social settle- 
ments, to ponder long on the maelstrom of 
city life, to analyze the causes of social deg- 
radation, to browse about wherever people 
congregate, in places not often frequented by 
church members, to see deep into the toss and 
tumble of human life with their own eyes, and 
then brood upon their message. Nothing is 
more informing than to take a hand at prac- 
tical work along with the study and thinking, 
alternating more than once each week to keep 
a wholesome balance. 

Many college men have a very inadequate 
conception of the amount of work which is 
justly required of them in order to clarify in 
their own minds the essence of Christianity. 
They are in the paradoxical state of mind of 
the senior who said, “I want to go into the 
ministry, but I don’t want to study theology.” 
There is a great deal of the cheapest kind of 
criticism of theology among college men, and, 
for that matter, among other men as well. 
There is no substitute for well-ordered think- 


ing about God if a man is to be at the Chris- 
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tian message. Furthermore, that study be- 
comes absorbing in its interest when filled with 
the rich content of the fatherly qualities and 
the soul-satisfying truth of the Jesus likeness of 
God. 

I protest against the current idea of the 
seminary professor among college men, amply 
justified though it be in some instances. If 
the training for the ministry seems a dead and 
uninspiring thing, it is because you have not 
shared the experience of some of us in listening 
to men of discriminating mind, of scientific 
fearlessness, and of deep intuitions, whose 
lives are beautiful with Christian humility and 
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whose hearts are large with Christlike love. 
In one sense that is the secret of the whole 
matter, to choose a seminary whose professors 
are men of large personality, endued with the 
power of communicating the vital meanings 
of the Christian experience and thought. 

Therefore, the desirable course seems to be 
to go to a seminary connected with a uni- 
versity or one which has broadened its own 
curriculum, to a seminary which has large- 
caliber men on its faculty. There think and 
pray and work out the gospel of life as God 
gives it to you, and then go out to preach it 
with the authority of the spirit of Jesus. 


Essentials of Group Leadership 
By Neil McMillan, Jr. 


HE question as to what is essential in the 
system of group leadership so generally 
adopted for the conduct of Bible and mis- 
sion study classes may be approached from a 
number of different angles. In the prepara- 
tion of this article a number of leaders in stu- 
dent work were interviewed and the consensus 
of opinion was, that no matter along what 
line of approach the investigation was pur- 
sued, the student of the subject would come 
ultimately to the leader as the crux of the 
whole problem. If, then, we can determine 
some principles which characterize the success- 
ful leader, we shall have obtained sufficient 
data from which to work out in the laboratories 
of personal experience the remaining principles 
governing the subject. Since the whole sys- 
tem of the leadership of both Bible and mis- 
sion study classes is very closely related, and 
while there are other important phases which 
might be treated, we shall, for convenience, 
confine ourselves to the leader of the Bible 
group. We may limit ourselves still further 
to a study of those things which it is essential 
for the leader to know and appreciate, for 
while methods are important, they vary with 
the composition of the group and are de- 
pendent on the intellectual resources of the 
leader. 

1. If the question as to what a group 
leader should know were submitted to the 
leaders at large there is little doubt that sober 
thought would place as the first requisite that 
he know his group. To some this would 


mean little more than the ability to call a man 
by his first name or to recognize him on the 
campus. But to the majority it will have a 
significance vastly larger. It will mean that 
the leader will attempt to come into the closest 
friendship with each member of the group, 
learning of the early life of the man, of his 
home influences, of his peculiar temptations, 
and, above all, of his relationship to Jesus 
Christ. It will mean an exchange of conf- 
dences and a mutual helpfulness, and it surely 
will not mean the mere probing of the man’s 
life for curiosity’s sake. The fact that “‘char- 
acter is not taught, but caught,”’ is nowhere 
more true than in the group system of study, 
and it is equally true that the leader must lay 
himself out to establish as many points of con- 
tact as possible between himself and his men. 
A period of meditation on the composition 
of the group which he has been called to lead 
would mean a radical change of policy on the 
part of many leaders. As he saw in the group 
sinning, doubting, discouraged men, so he 
would shape his group work to meet the needs 
of these men and endeavor to have a message 
of helpfulness for each. This process of in- 
vestigation may seem to ask for the expenditure 
of a good deal of time, but the leader who has 
never tried it will be surprised at the fund of 
information he may get in an hour’s walk alone 
with a man, and in the end it will more than 
repay for the sacrifice it may cost. 

2. It is absolutely essential, in the second 
place, that the group leader, to be successful, 
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have a knowledge of his text and also of 
his work. Conversations with men who have 
dropped out of groups reveal the fact that the 
most frequent cause of failure to maintain the 
attendance is due to lack of knowledge and 
preparation on the part of the leader. Men 
will not give up their time unless there is to be 
some adequate return, and when they come 
to the group meeting and find that the leader’s 
knowledge is no larger than their own and that 
ke persists in trying to “bluff,” they naturally 
invest their time somewhere else. There is 
absolutely nothing which will take the place of 
study. But let us go one step further. It is 
the common practice to select men who have 
had a year’s work and ask them to lead a 
group, without giving the opportunity for the 
more extended study which a second year in 
a group would give. ‘There is no question 
that a man will do a better piece of work as a 
leader if he has had two years’ study in prepa- 
ration. ‘Those who are directing the work in 
the various institutions should be on the alert 
to secure a sufficient number of men for leader- 
ship so that the first-year men may carry on 
their study for at least one year more. 

Some one has said that the work of the 
leader is the reverse of that of the teacher; 
that is to say, it is, “first, to develop character; 
second, to stimulate the activity of the student; 
and third, to communicate knowledge.”” This 
is probably as satisfactory an exposition of the 
work of the leader as can be found, but it 
must be remembered that it is all of these lines 
which he is expected to develop and not any 
single phase. The successful leader will make 
this outline the basis for his preparation and 
for the handling of the class hour. 

3. It would seem essential for the best work 
of the group for the leader to understand why 
the present group system has been adopted, 
for such knowledge will have a marked in- 
fluence on the methods used in conducting the 
class work. Three reasons may be indicated: 
First, the system is based on the sociological 
principle that men tend to go in “gangs.” 
lhe boys of ten get together in “‘gangs’” under 
the leadership of a boy of ten. The youngsters 
of sixteen fight and play in ‘‘gangs” under one 
of their own age, and the college students 
band themselves together in clubs, societies 
and fraternities for the varying purposes of so- 
cial, physical, or intellectual development. 
What can be more natural than for men to 
band themselves together for the development 
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of their moral and spiritual natures? The 
successful leader, realizing this principle, will 
endeavor to build up an esprit de corps in his 
group; he will look for the common factors or 
interests among the men, and with these as a 
basis weld the six or eight men together into a 
compact whole and thus do much toward 
maintaining the attendance, securing daily 
study, and intensifying the work of the group. 

It should be borne in mind that many of the 
men in our colleges have become dissatisfied 
with what they choose to call “the old Sun- 
day style” of study, referring to the cate- 
chetical study of scattering themes and to the 
dogmatic way in which many of the teachings 
were thrust upon them in their younger days. 
With this fact before him the leader will be 
exceedingly careful as to the methods he em- 
ploys, and will never attempt to force his views 
against the judgment of the men of the group. 
He will, in other words, attempt to exchange 
the recitation method for that of the seminar. 
Furthermore, a diversity of programs will 
characterize the conduct of the class hour, and 
these will all be designed to stimulate the ac- 
tivity of the student. 

Again, the increasingly large enrolment in 
Bible study has found the supply of competent, 
interested faculty men too small to meet the 
demand, and hence the adoption of the stu- 
dent leadership scheme. The wise leaders 
will not, however, reject all faculty aid, but 
will call to their assistance for the leadership of 
normal groups and for special lectures those 
faculty men who, under the old regime, would 
be leading the smaller groups. 

4. By far the most important work before 
the group leader is the leading of men to Jesus 
Christ. In order that it may not be a case of 
“‘the blind leading the blind,” it is absolutely 
essential that a leader know Jesus Christ, know 
Him not only as an historical personage, but 
as a living and personal friend, as a counselor 
and guide. Such a knowledge will involve 
honesty of life and purpose, it will mean the 
eradication of shams and the living of such a 
life as Jesus expects of a follower of His. No 
amount of pious sermonizing or saintly prayers 
will take the place of this knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and the fulfillment of the conditions 
necessary for such a knowledge. Jesus meant 
exactly what He said when He used the 
words, ““The good seed, these are the sons of 
the kingdom”; and the Bible class leader will 
do well to keep in mind the fact that the har- 
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vest from his group will be based on what 
he is, not on what he pretends to be. 

5. The fifth essential characteristic of the 
successful leader follows directly from the 
fourth. It is this: the leader should know 
how to lead men to Jesus Christ, and should 
be doing it constantly. It will be an inter- 
esting experiment for some leaders who have 
not already done so to outline the steps through 
which they would lead a man in bringing him 
to Christ. There will be a surprise in store 
for some men who have felt pretty sure of 
themselves on this line. But for most men 
there will be knowledge enough. We do not 
use it, that is the trouble. There are life in- 
surance companies who boast that no man, 
who once gets on their lists for solicitation, 
ever gets off unless he dies or insures. Would 
it not be the most fitting thing for every one 
of our more than 3,000 leaders to make it a 
part of his program never to have a man go 
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through his group without having the claims of 
Jesus Christ presented to him in a personal 
heart-to-heart talk? This privilege of having 
non-Christian men in such a vital relationship 
is one which many a pastor would covet, and 
which comes to a man only during his college 
course. Surely it is not saying too much when 
we assert finally that the successful leader will 
realize the most from this tremendous oppor- 
tunity which God has placed at his disposal. 
Our investigation has brought us to this con- 
clusion, therefore, that the leader, who would 
be successful, wili to a greater or lesser degree 
find himself increasingly fond of men, increas- 
ingly conscientious in his preparation, he will 
be developing originality in the adaptation of 
methods to suit needs, he will be fulfilling the 
conditions which make Jesus Christ an in- 
creasingly large factor in his life, and he will 
be continually bringing men, through life and 
word, into a similar relationship to his Lord. 


The Call of the East 


By George Gleason, Harvard, "98, Osaka, Japan 


sé T the end of this century,”” said a cul- 

tured English-speaking Chinese gen- 
tleman at Tientsin, “the only nations which 
will be able to dictate the peace of the world 
will be America and China.”” This remark 
portends the waking up, not the “breaking 
up,” of China. And the consciousness de- 
veloping among the Chinese people of the 
greatness and potential power of their mighty 
empire is one of the striking events of the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Japan, 
flushed with her military success and proud of 
her educational system, is beginning anew her 
weary climb up the commercial and diplomatic 
ladder, all too conscious of her weakness. 
And Korea, poor Korea, at the bottom of 
every ladder—commercial, educational, social 
and political—is basing her one hope on 
Japan’s solemn promise to maintain “the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
Korean Empire.” These three nations of the 
“Reshaping East’’ present a call, fascinating 
and commanding. 

Whose ears are so deaf that he cannot hear 
China calling out in thunderous tones: “As 
traders we are great, and our natural resources 
are limitless; let him who can purify our poli- 





tics and teach us western learning speed to 
our shores’? Already all over China tem- 
ples have been turned into schools—in Tien- 
tsin only two or three continue in their former 
state. Middle schools, primary schools, 
kindergartens, reading rooms and large lecture 
halls are springing up with startling rapidity. 
In Tokyo, foreign clothed, short-haired stu- 
dents of the Celestial Empire, an army nearly 
eighteen thousand strong, restlessly seeking for 
knowledge, present an opportunity to capture 
a nation for Christ, second only to that which 
faced the Japanese Association when Hibbard 
and his Japanese colleagues sailed for the seat 
of war in August, 1904. 

One is impressed by the opportunity of 
Lewis, who receives at Shanghai the students 
from every province of the empire, helps them 
get their outfit, tells them what to do and not 
to do on shipboard, how to pass the Yoko- 
hama customs, and where to find friends and 
avoid enemies when they reach Tokyo. And 
what of Clinton and his Chinese colleagues, 
as, in Tokyo or in Yokohama, they greet and 
guide these open-minded, eager seekers for 
learning? Scarcely had the work in Tokyo 


opened before forty-five men of new China 
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had put themselves on record as desiring to 
study the religion of our Lord. Think of 
Gailey and Robertson, the first missionaries to 
reside in the native city of crowded Tientsin, 
the very roar of which goes up daily as a call 
for help. Within two college generations these 
two men, by investing their athletic and 
scholastic talents, have moved the whole city 
from H. E., the great Viceroy Yuan, down 
to the police and boys of the schools. 

Where in the West can Gillett’s experience 
in Seoul be matched? After four short years, 
nearly half of which were given to language 
study, an Association has become thoroughly 
established, and its varied work has so im- 
pressed the leaders in that country that $18,- 
000 of government money has been given 
without condition, more promised for the fu- 
ture, and, through Mr. Wanamaker’s aid, an 
imposing building is assured, which will be a 
shaping influence in the new Korea. In 
‘Tokyo, a system of boarding houses has been 
planned for women students. The first 
twenty-five yen to open the first house was 
raised in five-sen contributions from five hun- 
dred girls (a sen is worth two and one-half 
cents). Already the movement is attracting 
the attention of the Department of Education 
and leading business men. What a limitless 
opportunity for Miss Macdonald and her col- 
leagues to influence the women of new Japan! 

Who can hear without a thrill of admira- 
tion the story of the Okayama Christian 
Orphanage in Central Japan? When the 
North Japan famine was at its height last win- 
ter Superintendent Ishii dreamed that he saw 
Christ with a basket of children on His back. 
He seemed to feel a call to help his Lord 
bear the burden. A few hours later word 
sped north that the Okayama Orphanage 
would accept all the helpless children that 
would be sent. In less than three months the 
number in the asylum increased from 370 to 
1,204, and more still coming. An example 
of faith which should be added to the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. How was this possi- 
ble? Largely because the now gray-haired 
Dr. Pettee, thirty years ago at Andover, 
heard the call of the East, answered it, and 
has quietly and patiently behind the scenes 
been preparing for such a time as this. 
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Three years ago Fisher, in Tokyo, dis- 
covered a young middle school student, made 
him a “scholarship man,” and began training 
him for the Association. After the war 
broke out this college student went to the 
front as army secretary. Toward the close 
of the campaign he interested himself in rescu- 
ing the young girls who, decoyed from their 
country homes, had been forced to a life of 
degradation. Through the work of this one 
inexperienced man, unaided by any but local 
funds, up to May 16 thirty girls had been 
rescued, a purity campaign carried on in the 
official Japanese daily paper of Manchuria, 
food supplies for the ““Home””’ sufficient for 
two months given by a friend, and a building 
for permanent use provided, rent free, by H. 
E., the Civil Administrator of Dalny. In 
response to Mr. Masutomi’s appeal, General 
Booth ordered the Tokyo division of the 
Saivation Army to take charge from the first 
of August. Work in a telephone exchange is 
nearly assured, so that before these words are 
in print this will probably have grown into 
a self-supporting, government-assisted rescue 
home, with accommodations for thirty girls. 

After the war and the triumphant return 
of the army, H. E., the Governor-General of 
Manchuria, contributed $500, and asked for 
the continuation and extension of the Associa- 
tion among the railroad guards, employees and 
Japanese citizens. A hundred dollars also 
came unasked from the head of the Civil Ad- 
ministration of Dalny and Port Arthur. Why 
do these thoughtful men want the Association 
in Manchuria? Because they see only too 
clearly that to hold what has been bought with 
the life-blood of 135,000 soldiers, a com- 
mercial occupation of Manchuria and Korea 
is necessary. For commercial success a moral 
foundation is necessary; and, while some still 
hope in Buddhism, many know that only 
through Christianity can moral needs be met. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in 
every country is doing for individual young 
men a four-fold work. Japan, Korea, and 
China call today for statesmen Christians to 
do for them as nations what the Association 
does for the individual: to help build them up 
four-square, complete, before the world and 


before God. 











The Missionary as a Man of Science* 
By Professor Harlan P. Beach 


HE missionary is a scientist only by avo- 
cation. His business is to preach the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus and to live the life 
of Christ among men. Only in an incidental 
way does he work at this great enterprise of 
increasing the sum of scientific knowledge. 
Many missionaries are thoroughly capable of 
contributing to science, but do not do so for 
the reason that they are the busiest of men on 
the field and when they come home they are 
the busiest of speakers. They have no time 
to write, and if they did write they have no 
money to print a book, for scientific works are 
not money-makers as a general rule. ‘his 
will account for the absence in the literature 
of science of many contributions that would 
otherwise be there. But let me call attention 
to some of the great departments of science 
which missionaries have benefited. 

It is perfectly manifest, in the first place, 
that knowledge of geography has been very 
largely increased by missionaries. Living- 
stone, I suppose, has made the greatest con- 
tribution to geography and to the science of 
geography of any of the missionaries, and yet 
you will remember that a Baptist missionary, 
Grenfell, on the Congo, did a work hardly sec- 
ond to that of Livingstone in one respect. His 
maps of the Congo won for him the Patron’s 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Arnot, a Plymouth Brother, was the one who 
discovered the source of the Zambesi. ‘The 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
were the men who went up the Niger and its 
great tributaries to the east and did practically 
most of the work of exploration on these 
rivers. We are to remember that in Siam 
and Laos the missionaries have been the main 
explorers. In China an old missionary, Dr. 
Williams, has made known to the world the 
data which had been collected for centuries 
by the Chinese and Catholics. In the South 
Seas the missionaries have been the explorers. 
They have literally taken their lives in their 
hands, and have laid them down in more than 
one case, as they were making these explora- 
tions which commerce would afterward make 
use of. 

The science of botany is greatly indebted 
to the missionaries. Beginning with the father 


* This is the substance of an address delivered at the New York Haystack Celebration. 


of modern English missions, Carey, we find 
him a botanist. The garden which he started 
very near Calcutta was the means of opening 
the eyes of India to botany. He established 
a society there which contributed to the science 
of botany the world over. ‘Two other men 
in the same empire have contributed very 
largely to the same science. Dr. S. B. Fair- 
bank was asked by the government to con- 
tribute to the Indian Gazetteer, one of the 
monumental works with which Sir William 
Hunter had so much to do. His subject, so 
far as botany was concerned, was this: “Key 
to the Natural Orders of Plants in the Bom- 
bay Presidency.”” Dr. Andrew Campbell, 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, is 
another botanist of great repute in India. ‘he 
Japanese Government saw in Dr. D. Me- 
Cartee so expert a botanist that they asso- 
ciated him with Dr. Keiske in the superin- 
tendence of the Koishikawa Botanical Garden 
in Tokyo. Dr. Savage, in Liberia, was a 
great authority on the flora of that republic, 
and Rev. Lewis Grout, in Zululand, had 
much to say and has written much on the flora 
of southeastern Africa. A Scotchman was 
the one who brought to the attention of the 
Western world the presence in Central Africa 
of various conifers. Dr. George E. Post has 
written of the flora of Syria, Palestine, and 
Sinai, and in his Beirut collection he has had 
some very rare specimens. 

Then, again, in zoology the missionary has 
contributed to science. Miss Fielde was a 
missionary of the Baptist Missionary Union. 
Perhaps you would not think of her as being 
a specialist on earth worms, but if I remember 
rightly, it was her specialty. Dr. William 
Wyatt Gill, in the South Pacific, was a keen 
observer, and his contributions to every de- 
partment of natural science were full and 
valuable. Zoology was one of his special- 
ties. John L. Wilson and T. S. Savage first 
made known to the West the existence of the 
gorilla. Dr. A. C. Good sent to America 
thousands of specimens of moths and butter- 
flies. You will find in his biography the 
statement that he gave to the knowledge of 
the West 547 entomological species and 
seventy-two genera. The Smithsonian Insti- 


Most of the facts here given are found 


in Dr. Dennis's “‘Christian Missions and Social Progress,"” to which acknowledgment is gladly made. 
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tution here not so long ago imported a hun- 
dred cases of specimens from Africa, very 
largely zoological, and they were willing to 
take these at the hands of a Baptist missionary, 
Mr. Camp. Henry Loomis, the American 
Bible Society’s agent, is one of the greatest 
authorities on entomology, especially on but- 
terflies in Japan. I think that ‘some of the 
species which he contributed to the British 
Museum had never been known before. 

Underlying science is a great hypothesis 
which has been much discussed, the theory of 
evolution, and | suppose that it is true that 
we have to look to a missionary for some of 
the most striking demonstrations of certain 
phases of that doctrine. Dr. John T. Gulick 
made so thorough a study for twenty years of 
the science of evolution that he not only was 
successful in converting George John Roma- 
nes, but Romanes had this to say of him: 
“He is the most profound of living thinkers 
upon Darwinian topics, and the generaliza- 
tions which have been reached by his twenty 
years of thought are of more importance to 
the theory of evolution than any that have 
been published during the post-Darwinia 
period.” ’ 

Passing on to the contributions to three 
allied sciences that are not always clearly 
differentiated, anthropology, ethnology and 
ethnography, I suppose among the lower races 
few men have seen what the missionaries have 
seen. It is true that among the Blackfellows 
in recent years and in the Andaman Islands, 
scientists or men in civil employ have made 
large contributions to the knowledge of these 
people; but generally, in the case of the lowest 
races of men, the missionary has furnished the 
largest amount of information. Hagenauer, 
in the Australian field, was very prominent. 
Dr. R. H. Nassau; for western Africa, has 
been extremely helpful to the ethnographer 
and ethnologist. Dr. S. Wells Williams 
ought to be quoted again as a contributor to 
the knowledge of the Chinese, and no one 
stands above Dr. Arthur Smith, either as a 
humorist or as a student of human nature. 
He knows the Chinese as the Chinese does not 
know himself. Professor H. B. Hulbert, 
originally a missionary, has contributed very 
largely to the knowledge of the Turanian peo- 
ples in the East. And it may be said that 
no writer on the Japanese people has done his 
work so thoroughly and so satisfactorily as 
Sidney Gulick in Japan. 
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When we turn to another department of 
knowledge, philology, the missionary is even 
more eminent. One writer said, a number 
of years ago, and he might say it with much 
more emphasis to-day: “Missions enable the 
German in his closet to compare more than 
200 languages; the unpronounceable polysyl- 
lables used by John Eliot, the monosyllables 
of China, the lordly Sanskrit and its modern 
associates, the smooth languages of the South 
Seas, the musical dialects of Africa, and the 
harsh guttural of our own Indians.” ‘Their 
greatest contributions are not found in the 
grammars, and discussions of the language, 
but rather in those monumental works, lexi- 
cons and word-books of varying degrees of 
value. If we go to China again, we find 
Morrison, who put forth a dictionary of Chi- 
nese in six tremendous quarto volumes, the 
only interesting lexicon or dictionary that | 
ever saw. Dr. S. Wells Williams, another 
missionary, has produced three dictionaries, 
one of which was the foremost dictionary in 
China, until within a few years, when Pro- 
fessor Giles’s great work appeared. There 
are eight or ten other missionaries in China 
who have compiled very creditable diction- 
aries, word-books and lexicons. In Japan, 
Dr. Hepburn was the pioneer as a lexicon 
maker among foreigners, but Batchelor, up 
among the Ainus, and Gring, in his hand- 
book, are other instances of the lexicographi- 
cal gift. In Korea, two missionaries, Gale 
and Underwood, have produced worthy dic- 
tionaries. In Mongolia, old Dr. Stallybrass 
was the only one, so far as | know, who pro- 
duced a dictionary of the Mongolian language 
in English. In India the lexicographers have 
been extremely numerous, beginning with that 
stupendous work of Carey. Up in Tibet, 
the Moravians have been working at lexicons. 
Jaschke produced perhaps the standard lexi- 
con, but the Indian Government has recently 
commissioned Heyde, another of their mis- 
sionaries, to revise another Tibetan lexicon. 
In Africa, dictionaries to the number of twenty 
are mentioned by Dr. Dennis as written by 
missionaries. Dr. Elias Riggs, in the Orient, 
was such an authority upon the languages that 
his Chaldaic dictionary and others made him 
prominent in the world of letters. 

In the way of comparative philology, | 
think we get the best illustration from Africa. 
‘Lhat German, Koelle, produced a work 
which won for him the Volney Prize in 
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France. It was the “Polyglotta Africana,” 
and it contained a comparison and an account 
of one hundred West African languages and 
dialects. More recently Rev. J. F. Schon has 
received the same prize for his work on the 
Hausa language. 

Contributions to archeology are less impor- 
tant to the world, but nevertheless of value. 
We came a few decades ago to a knowledge 
of the Hittites, through Rev. F. A. Klein, a 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
who discovered the Moabite Stone. Dr. 
Harvey Porter’s collection of Cufic coins in 
Beirut is vastly superior to that in the British 
Museum or any other in the world. 

Contributions to medical science is another 
item to be remembered. Dr. Nassau, of 
West Africa, has brought into our pharma- 
copeia the Calabar bean, the kola nut, and 
the strophanthus. A German missionary, 
Rev. H. Lorbeer, has prepared a remedy for 
snake bites which has been used for three or 
four years in India with great success. Africa 
is cursed by fevers and by various tropical dis- 
eases. Three of the most interesting and 
profitable books that have been written have 
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been written by missionaries. [hey are 
Cross’s “Health in Africa,” and Dr. Felkin’s 
two books, “Diseases and Medicine in 
Africa,”” ““Geographical Distribution of Trop- 
ical Diseases in Africa.” 

I want to remind you in closing of just this 
fact. The great contribution is not the con- 
tribution to science here in America; it is not 
even the contribution to science in mission 
lands. It is the creation of science. All the 
science that has been known there the mis- 
sionaries have brought there. Of course they 
have not created science in the sense of orig- 
inating it, but so far as most mission fields of 
the world are concerned they have gotten their 
knowledge of science through missionaries, 
and they have gotten it in a blessed way. 
God has been behind everything with these 
missionaries. [hey simply explain the work- 
ings of God in science, and it seems to me that 
it is one of the greatest things that can be said 
of their services. They have been theistic, 
and more than theistic; they have been ardent 
believers in God, the Father of all men, and 
so have been interpreters as well as exploiters 
of science. 


The President Choosing His Cabinet 
By W. A. McKnight 


T is almost the universal custom among our 
student Associations to elect officers dur- 
ing the month of March, usually early in the 
month. This time is preferable because it 
enables the president to form his cabinet, the 
committee chairmen to select their committee- 
men, and also affords the opportunity for the 
laying of plans and preparing of policy dur- 
ing the spring term. It makes it possible, 
too, for the president and cabinet to attend the 
presidents’ or officers’ training conference. 
Thus the Association is able to promote a 
vigorous campaign on behalf of the new men 
at the opening of the fall term. 

One of the first problems which confronts 
the new president upon his election is the 
choosing of men who shall be associated with 
him in the leadership of the Association as 
his cabinet. The success of the entire year 
will be determined by the wisdom of his choos- 
ing. Our problems are solved when we 
solve the problem of leadership. I have 


never known an Association to fail to secure 
good results under proper leadership, no mat- 
ter how adverse the conditions. On the other 
hand, with poor leadership, an Association 
will not do adequate work, no matter how 
favorable the field. So the president should 
choose his men thoughtfully and prayerfully, 
and without personal bias or prejudice. 

In making his choice, the president should 
bear in mind those principles which underlie 
the successful working of a group of men who 
are striving to accomplish a certain purpose. 
The president of one of the largest banks in 
the city of Chicago, in answer to the ques- 
tion as to what these principles are, said: 
“(1) Harmony. (2) Willingness to share 
responsibility. (3) Enthusiasm. (4) Ca- 
pable leadership.” ‘The president of per- 


haps the largest bond company in the same 
city, in answer to the same question, said: 

(1) An intelligent understanding of the ob- 
(2) Enthusiasm and a 


jects to be sought. 
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spirit of generous rivalry. The desire to ex- 
cel in the accomplishing of a good thing. 
(3) The cultivation of a hopeful spirit—this 
thing can be done, and you are the fellows to 
do it. (4) A ‘do it now’ spirit.” We 
might well profit by these words from men of 
large business experience. 

The principles, then, which underlie the 
successful working of a cabinet might well be 
stated as follows :— 

1—The men associated in the cabinet 
must be of one motive, and that the one over- 
mastering motive of loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

2—Every man must understand fully and 
clearly the purposes of the Association and 
of his particular department. 

3—Every man must be in hearty sympa- 
thy with these purposes. 

4—There must be congeniality—harmony. 

5-—There must be a recognition of depart- 
ment responsibility on the part of each, and 
at the same time a feeling of responsibility for 
the united work. 

6—There must be a deference on the part 
of each to the opinions and wishes of other 
members of the cabinet. 

7—There must be capability for leadership 
in the president. 

The question naturally arises in the mind 
of a new president, How can this cabinet be 
chosen so as to insure the greatest amount of 
team work? In the first place, the selection 
ought never to be made by one man. The 
president should confer with the men of the old 
cabinet, especially the seniors. Usually a 
¢ mmittee chairman has a man in mind, a man 
whom he has been training to succeed him 
as the leader of his committee. In the second 
place, it is well to consult a member, or mem- 
bers, of the faculty in many cases, before ap- 
pointing a man for the cabinet. As a rule, 
the judgment of a faculty man is reliable, and 
his estimate of a student is not colored by 
that hero worship which may exist on the part 
of the college men. Thirdly, a man should 
be appointed only after he has had a thorough 
conference with the president, at which time 
he should be given a view of the whole work, 
as well as a careful and detailed knowledge 
of his own particular responsibilities. He 
should not be appointed unless he expresses a 
readiness to assume these responsibilities. 
Lastly, the preference should be given to men 
who are able to sink personal differences and 
interests for the good of the common cause. 


Naturally, the president will desire to have 
as many of the legitimate college interests rep- 
resented on the cabinet as possible. Cabinet 
men should be broad enough to sympathize 
with all the legitimate activities of the college 
and should be participants in some. _In order 
to cover the whole field, the following classes 
should be represented as far as is possible : 

(1) Various denominations. (2) Col- 
lege classes. (3) The faculty in the advisory 
member. (4) Athletic interest by men who 
are students and college men otherwise as 
well as athletes. (5) Social interests—by 
men who are not snobbish. (6) The great 
middle class, the hard-working student body, 
whose presence and work are the backbone of 
the Association, and of the institution as well. 
(7) Other interests, such as literary societies 
and musical clubs, providing the man is not 
merely a star performer, but is a man of broad 
sympathies. In every case, a man should 
stand well in his class work. It is doubtful 
whether any exception ought ever to be made. 

It is certainly not an easy matter for the 
president to choose wisely in every case, so it 
may be helpful to consider in this article some 
of the dangers to be avoided: 

(1) The allowing of his own likes and 
prejudices to govern his choice of men. 
(2) Choosing of men who are simply repre- 
sentative. (3) Choosing of men who are 
only pious. (4) Choosing of men who are 
of one clique. (5) Choosing of men who 
cannot work on a team. (6) Choosing of 
men with a hobby who must ride it all the 
time. 

Those who have participated to any extent 
in athletics know the value of “‘spirit.”” Be- 
cause of the lack of this spirit, many teams 
have had a disastrous season when the material 
was good. The coach of one of our prominent 
Western football teams once said: “*A foot- 
ball team is eleven men who love each other.” 
If this is true in the case of a football team, 
how much more is it true that a cabinet should 
be a group of Christian men who love each 
other. Then there must be the love for their 
fellows and for the Master. This love will 
produce harmony where naturally we might 
expect discord; it will mean absolute loyalty 
to men and to the Master; it will cause every 
man gladly to accept responsibility; it will 
bring every man into thorough sympathy with 
the purposes of the Association—to serve 
men and Jesus Christ. 











How Some Colleges Observed 


HE Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents, designated by the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, was observed on 
Sunday, February 10, by colleges in different 
parts of the student field in accordance with 
the circumstances of each institution. Reports 
from some of these indicate the interesting and 
varied way in which the colleges recognized 
this time of united prayer. 

At Dartmouth College the day was ob- 
served by a special sermon in the morning and 
a special meeting of the personal worker's 
group for prayer and plans in the evening. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, held a 
meeting for prayer in the Association room in 
the morning. In the afternoon an address was 
given by Rev. A. B. Howard, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, who became a Christian while 
a student at Bates. Mr. Howard also con- 
ducted an informal social service in the even- 
ing. The day left a profound impression 
upon the students. 

At Wellesley College the occasion was 
carefully observed. During the preceding 
week the Christian Association organized 
throughout the different college houses small 
prayer circles to the number of thirty-five. 
These circles met daily for about fifteen min- 
utes for discussion and prayer. A cycle of 
subjects was arranged on the place and power 
of prayer, including such points as ““The True 
Basis for Prayer,” ““The All Inclusive Condi- 
tion,” ““The Need of Definite Prayer,” 
“Prayer as a Working Force.”” At the regu- 
lar mid-week meeting a member of the faculty 
spoke on prayer. On the day itself, Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, 
preached both morning and evening and had 
interviews in the afternoon, and also led an 
informal meeting in the evening, for the prayer 
circles primarily, at which students asked him 
questions about prayer. Much interest was 
aroused, and, to many, the whole subject took 
on added reality and definiteness. On the 
morning of the Day of Prayer a joint Bible 
class meeting was held at Smith College, led 
by a member of the faculty. Rev. Hugh 
Black, D.D., spoke at the vesper service, and 
in the evening an Association meeting was 
led by Principal Stearns, of Phillips Academy. 

At Cornell University the day was observed 
by a special meeting, led by Professor Charles 
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Mellen Tyler, in Barnes Hall, at 7.30 o'clock. 
The meeting was well attended and exceed- 
ingly helpful. No special meetings were ar- 
ranged for the men at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, but they were urged to observe the day 
privately, and were also invited to a neighbor- 
ing church, St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal, 
to hear a special sermon to the students by 
Rev. Randolph McKim, D.D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who was a charter member of the 
first student Association, which was organized 
at the University of Virginia in 1857. At 
the Woman’s College, Baltimore, the dean 
gave a talk in the evening in the parlor of one 
of the dormitories. At Howard University, 
Washington, many of the students expressed 
their desire to start the Christian life at the 
noonday meeting held in the university chapel. 
There has been a marked spiritual awakening 
at Howard. 

Each of the college classes at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University held a prayer meeting at 8.30 
in the morning, followed by a general chapel 
service at 9.30. In the afternoon special 
groups, clubs, and fraternities held prayer 
meetings, and a special series of evangelistic 
meetings began in the evening, with a gen- 
eral college service. Ohio State University 
had a regular Sunday afternoon lecture, at- 
tended by 350, at which a portion of the hour 
was given to the observance of prayer. A 
special prayer service was held in the even- 
ing at the Association House, which resulted 
in the decision to have a half-hour prayer 
meeting at the House every Monday even- 
ing. At Michigan Agricultural College the 
different Bible classes held brief prayer meet- 
ings, and at the general meeting Sunday night 
an account was given by various students of 
the work carried on throughout the student 
world, resulting in an increased knowledge 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. At Earlham College, Richmond, In- 
diana, the day was observed in connection 
with prayer meetings, which were held 
preparatory to a special series of meetings 
for students. 

At the University of Illinois the regular 
meeting in the afternoon was attended by 400 
men, the largest attendance of the year, at 
which Rev. W. A. Quayle, D.D., of Chi- 
cago, spoke on the Christian life. This meet- 
ing was in preparation for a series of meetings 
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to be conducted by A. J. Elliott, of Brook- 
lyn. The regular Sunday afternoon meeting 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, was 
given over to the faculty, who arranged a 
vesper service, with an evangelistic talk by 
Dr. John Earl, who was holding evangelistic 
services in the town. 

The State University of Iowa held a largely 
attended meeting, addressed by the best 
known professor of the university on “Christ 
in the Bible.” The Call was read, the needs 
of the student world presented, and a portion 
of the hour spent in prayer for the specific 
objects. It was made a challenge to the men 
to put themselves in the way of bringing Christ 
to the non-Christian world. The spirit of the 
meeting was deeper than any previously held 
during the year. At Iowa College, Grinnell, 
a quiet devotional hour for all the students 
was led by one of the members, after which 
the church service was arranged as a special 
meeting for students. The five o'clock vesper 
praise and prayer service was held for all 
students, and at six forty-five a prayer meeting 
was held for the young women and a meeting 
of personal work groups of young men. The 
emphasis put upon the prayer life showed 
marked results, giving the students larger and 
deeper interest in the world’s student move- 
ment, and especially deepening the personal 
prayer life. 

At the University of Wisconsin a special 
prayer meeting was held in the morning. 
Thirty-one of the strongest men at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota were attending the state 
convention during the Universal Day of 
Prayer, yet definite results followed the ob- 
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servance, and one of the most influential men 
of the university entered the Christian life. 
Most of the leaders of the Association at the 
University of Nebraska were attending the 
state convention at Columbus, but several of 
the pastors of Lincoln preached sermons on 
the subject of prayer, and in one of the Ep- 
worth League meetings it was the topic for the 
evening. At Guilford College, North Caro- 
lina, R. M. Harper addressed the entire stu- 
dent body on the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students and the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

The University of Georgia asked the min- 
isters of Athens to preach appropriate ser- 
mons. The city Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation held a meeting at which were a num- 
ber of students. The claims of the ministry 
were presented by H. H. Sweets, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, who was formerly actively 
identified with the Kentucky student work. 
The Association at the University of Texas 
observed the day by calling a mass-meeting of 
men and women students and giving an op- 
portunity for subscriptions for a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building at the uni- 
versity. Ten men met each night for a week 
before this meeting for fifteen minutes of prayer 
for the success of the enterprise. When the 
call for subscriptions was made one student 
pledged $500, five $200 or more, sixteen 
$100 or more, seventeen $50 or more. A 
total of $6,285.50 was subscribed at the meet- 
ing. It is expected to secure $75,000 for the 
building, and a canvass has been inaugurated 
to secure $15,000 of this amount from the 
students and faculty. 


Special Meetings at Yale 
By John G. Magee 


ALE University has been deeply stirred 
by a series of evangelistic services 
conducted by Rev. William J. Dawson, 
D.D., of London, and E. C. Mercer, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the McAuley Water 
Street Mission, in New York City. Many 
have been led to a deeper consecration, while 
others have decided to take up the Christian 
life for the first time, or have sent in requests 
for prayer in response to an earnest presenta- 
tion of the Christian life. 
The most important factor in the success of 


these meetings has been the preparation of 
prayer, begun by a few two years ago, and 
gradually growing in number till it embraced 
some hundreds of Yale Christian workers, past 
and present, in all parts of the world. This 
was accompanied by a good deal of quiet per- 
sonal work among the students. 

Dr. Dawson held the regular appointment 
as college preacher for the two Sundays, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 10. In addition to the regular 
Sunday evening addresses in Dwight Hall for 
these two evenings, he held a series of forty- 
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five-minute talks every evening of the week, 
speaking simply and forcibly, with striking 
sanity of thought. The most valuable and in- 
teresting feature was, perhaps, the after-meet- 
ing, which averaged over a half hour in length. 
Dr. Dawson was especially apt at answering 
questions, handed in on slips of paper. These 
slips were also used for requests for prayer or 
as declarations of the intention to enter the 
Christian life and service. The average at- 
tendance of 350 per night at eight meetings 
in the Academic Department, which does not 
include an average of over 100 at four meet- 
ings in the Scientific Department, is an indica- 
tion of the interest shown. A number of the 
faculty also assisted by their presence. 

Mr. Mercer was an able second to Dr. 
Dawson, addressing one of the main evening 
meetings in each department. Besides this, 
he spoke at about twenty-eight different meet- 
ings in the dormitories and fraternity houses, 
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ranging anywhere from three to almost fifty in 
attendance. It is estimated that he reached al- 
most forty per cent. of the Scientific Depart- 
ment in this way. The story of his ruin through 
drink, begun in the taking of the social glass 
at college, and ending as a disinherited outcast 
and tramp in New York; of his conversion at 
the McAuley Mission in New York, and of 
his subsequent rescue work in the prisons and 
hospitals, produced a most profound and vis- 
ible effect. 

it is felt by those in charge of the work at 
Yale that the following up of these meetings 
is the most important part of it all, and special 
efforts are being made to conserve the results. 
Though attacks on doubt and sin played their 
part, the central note was of active Christian 
service. It is hoped that before the end of the 
year many more will have decided to take up 
active work and recognize Christ as the Mas- 
ter of their lives. 


Topics for Prayer Meetings 


1. Righteousness Dependent upon Desire 
—DMatt. 5:6 

Consider the place of the will of a man in 
connection wiih his righteousness. Any man 
may be righteous if he so chooses. In the 
words of Ruysboeck, the Belgian Monk, “Ye 
are as holy as ye truly will to be holy.” And 
downright righteousness is the great need of 
the world today. Is it not? 

2. The Power of a Clean Life—John 
8:46; 1. Peter 2:22 

Is it not often a false principle that intimacy 
with sin enables a man to combat it success- 
fully> Jesus’ power over men in Galilee and 
in all the world today lies largely in the fact 
that there was no flaw in His life. Discuss 
the applicability of this idea to our own lives. 
See article in recent ““Outlook”” on Robert E. 
Lee, by Edwin Mims. 

**My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 

3. Positive Living—John 3:1-3; John 
7 :44-46; John 19:39 

Nicodemus a negative character. What 
influence had he with his associates? Might 
he have had more if he had been outspoken 
and positive? Cf. Browning’s “Statue and 
the Bust,’ where the central sin is lack of 
positive life. 


4. Principles that should guide in the In- 
vestment of a Life—Romans |2:1-2 

Should selfish motives receive considera- 
tion—desire for money, or fame, or easy 
place? Is a college man under any special 
obligation to the world? Why? Discuss 
any other principles that suggest themselves, 
and remember that the ordinary “‘willingness 
to do what God desires’’ must give place to 
an intense desire to do nothing else. 

5. The Inevitability of Results—Gal. 
6:7-9 

Men need constantly to remember that cer- 
tain and sure results follow their actions. For- 
tunately the principle is as true in the realm 
of the good as of the bad. Remember the 
words of Bacon, which John Morley says 
should be carved above the entrance of every 
institution of learning: ““Things are what 


they are. The consequences will be what 
they will be. Why then should we deceive 
ourselves >”” 


6. Are the ideals of Jesus Christ prac- 
tical? —Matt. 5:27-28; 38-42; 43-48 

How far can a man hope to live up to 
these ideals> Can any man do it unless 
he has the power of the Christ within him? 
Are they worth while? Cf. Personal 


Thought, Fourth Day, Study XV., Bos- 
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worth’s “Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ.” 

7. The Abuses of Silence —Acts 4:13, 
18-21; 5:40-42. 

Men frequently talk when they had better 
be still, but all too frequently they keep silent 
when they should speak. Under what cir- 
cumstances does a man compromise himself 
and injure his character by remaining silent ? 

8. Needed—A Study of Problems 

At this time of the year it is especially 
necessary that the men who are to manage the 
Association make a fresh and thorough study 
of the conditions surrounding them. Knowl- 
edge of the problem at first hand is absolutely 
essential to the successful handling of it. Let 
the meeting be devoted to the consideration of 
this phase of our situation. 

9. The Value of a Sense of Failure— 
Luke 22:54-62; Phil. 3:12-14 


Many of us have come to the end of the 
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year with a consciousness of not having at- 
tained. In one sense it is well to forget “the 
things which are behind’’; in another, con- 
sciousness of failure, the study of the reasons 
for our failure and the determination to press 
on in spite of failure, may be of inestimable 
value in our future experiences. Cf. Speer’s 
“Value of a Sense of Failure” in The Inter- 
collegian of October, 1905. 

10. Vacation—A Time of Retrogression 
or Advance? 

Many college men allow themselves to “‘go 
to seed,” intellectually and morally, during the 
summer months. ‘The reasons are not far to 
seek. Neglect of Bible study and a gen- 
erally lazy attitude toward things religious fre- 
quently are responsible. Are there not means 
by which a man can keep himself in trim with- 
out losing the real benefits of the vacation? 
What are some of them? 


Current Comment 
Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


HE spring term is the time when questions 
of life work can be presented most 
effectively. It is now customary in a large 
number of colleges to set before students, in 
a series of addresses, the opportunities for ser- 
vice in various callings. Usually the method 
chosen is the orderly presentation of the par- 
ticular attractions of each calling. Another 
way, and one quite as likely to arrest atten- 
tion, is the biographical study. During his 
life, Phillips Brooks led many into the min- 
istry because he revealed what a real pastor 
and preacher might be. His biography has 
similarly influenced men. A vivid description 
of his life and work would contribute to the 
same end. David Livingstone, the mission- 
ary; the Earl of Shaftesbury, the philan- 
thropist; Robert E. Lee, the soldier; Robert 
R. McBurney, the general secretary; Thomas 
Arnold, the teacher, are examples of many 
whose lives may be studied with profit. “There 
are readable biographies of all these men, as 
well as of others who might be named, such 
as Drummond, Moody, William the Silent, 
Finney, Gladstone, “‘Chinese”” Gordon, Quin- 
tin Hogg, ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson, Keith-Fal- 
coner, Charles Kingsley, Spurgeon, John 
Wesley—leaders whose achievements are an 
inspiration “‘to follow in their train.” 


The late William L. Strong, who was 
elected mayor of the city of New York by 
the reform movement of 1894, once said that 
the saddest experience of his political career 
was the discovery that able men of high char- 
acter would not make the sacrifice involved 
in accepting public office under his administra- 
tion. This same experience may fall to the 
lot of some Association presidents as they try 
to get men to help. 

Of course, he will meet the ubiquitous in- 
dividual who has no time. At the outset the 
president must count on relying on men who 
have no time. He usually can expect the 
most conscientious and efficient service from 
those who are obliged to reckon time in min- 
utes. These do not dawdle and call such 
occupation work. Many college men labor 
under the pleasing delusion that they are busy 
when they are only fussy. With these the 
president need waste little time. 

But the really busy man is the one wanted. 
How can he be secured? Certainly not by 
cajoling, nor by minimizing the difficulties, nor 
by telling him the untruth that his committee 
will do the work. The way to get a strong 
man is to show him that the task is worth his 
while and that his duty lies in it. He may 
honestly consider the matter and decide that, 
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for sufficient reasons, he cannot accept ap- 
pointment. Certainly such a decision is bet- 
ter than a hasty acceptance of a task and as 
hasty retreat from its responsibilities. 

About no other work of his office should 
the president give more time for conference, 
and, above all, time for prayer, than concern- 
ing this all-important matter of choosing his 
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cabinet. Our Lord is our example in this. 
When He spent the night in prayer before se- 
lecting His twelve apostles, He was not doing 
this as an example to His followers, but be- 
cause the critical nature of His decision so 
weighed upon Him that He needed to pray. 
Can the president of a student Association be 
less careful ? 


The Student World 


At the first Bible study institute in Florida, 
teld in the buildings of the State University 
at Gainesville last January, one-tenth of all 
the coliege men in the state were present. 

A series of evangelistic meetings was held 
early in February at the University of Mis- 
sourl, at which six of the men acknowledged 
Christ as their Saviour. Nearly all the money 
needed for the new building of the Associa- 
tion there has been subscribed. 





The fifth general convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of China, Korea 
ard Hongkong will be held in Shanghai, 
March 20-22. John R. Mott, R. C. Morse 
and E. T. Colton, from America, will attend 
the convention. 


On February 10-11, Lawrence N. Wright 
and Jerome C. Holmes, both Bates College, 
1907, visited Bridgton Academy, Maine, at 
the request of the principal, in the interest of 


the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Several of the boys entered the Christian life. 





The Association of Ohio State University 
tas just finished a series of lectures on ““Mod- 
ern Sociological Problems.”” Addresses were 
delivered by prominent men from Cleveland, 
and the meetings were open to the citizens of 
Columbus, as well as to the students and fac- 
ulty of the university. 





Preliminary announcements have already 
been issued for the Southern Student Confer- 
erce of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, which will be held at the Asheville Farm 
School, Asheville, North Carolina, June 14- 
23. These may be secured from W. D. 
Weatherford, Route 70, Atlanta, Georgia. 





N. Branch Rickey, Ohio Wesleyan, 1904, 


became general secretary of the Association 
there on January |, succeeding H. S. Elliott, 
1905, who has returned to missionary work 
in China. Mr. Rickey has been coach of 
the athletic teams at the institution and is very 
popular with the students. Last season he 
was catcher on the St. Louis professional base- 
ball team, and persistently refused to play 
Sunday ball. 





In connection with the thirty-fifth conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Ontario and Quebec, meeting in I o- 
ronto, February 13-14, over thirty repre- 
sentatives from Ontario Agricultural College, 
Albert College, and the various colleges of the 
University of Toronto, met for two sessions in 
the discussion of problems relating distinctively 
to the student Association work. Special at- 
tention was given to the Bible study class as 
an instrument of evangelism and to the Niag- 
ara Summer Conference and the unification of 
the Canadian student work. 





Over 100 men from the Nebraska colleges 
attended the State Convention at Columbus, 
February 7-10. One of the features of the 
convention most interesting to the students 
was the questionaire which was presented as 
a result of answers from the colleges through- 
out the state to the questions, ““How can the 
Association work in your college more nearly 
fulfill its mission >’’ and ““What is there in the 
lives of the men of your Association which 
prevents you from taking a more active part 
in its work>’’ The answers brought out 
clearly the problems to be met by the Asso- 
ciations to accomplish their largest work. 





A number of Americans left last month to 
attend the Federation Conference in Tokyo, 
to be held next April. Dean E. I. Bosworth, 
of Oberlin, and Mrs. Bosworth sailed from 
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San Francisco, February 21, on the steamship 
“Siberia,”” for Yokohama. Miss Bertha 
Condé ‘and Miss Harriet Taylor also sailed 
at the same time. Miss Ruth Rouse, Fed- 
e:ation secretary among women students, left 
San Francisco February 5, on the steamship 
“Korea.”” E. T. Colton, associate secretary 
of the Foreign Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee, sailed from Vancouver, 
February 18, on the “Empress of China.” 





A short farewell service to Dr. and Mrs. 
J. C. McCracken was held in Houston Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, February 9, the 
evening of their departure for Canton, China, 
as missionaries of the university mission. It 
was led by Bishop Whitaker, one of 
the Trustees of the university. George 
Wharton Pepper, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the proposed medical school 
in Canton, and Philip E. Howard, presi- 
dent of the Christian Association, also took 
part. The service was attended by the 
students and members of the faculty. Dr. 
and Mrs. McCracken sail from San Francisco 
on the Pacific Mail steamship “Mongolia,” 
March 8. 


An interesting conference of secretaries 
working in professional school Associations 
was held in the Association building of New 
York University, February 26-27. Secre- 
taries were present from Baltimore, Albany, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. With 
the small number present very thorough dis- 
cussion of the special problems of the profes- 
sional school Association was made possible— 
a fact that made the conference most helpful 
and satisfactory. From many points of view 
the professional school situation, difficult as it 
is, gives cause for hopeful expectation, in view 
of the constructive thinking and really energetic 
efforts that are being expended upon it in some 
of the most difficult surroundings. 





Conferences for the training of the newly 
elected presidents and other officers of student 
Associations will be held in different parts of 
the continent during March and April. The 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference meets at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, April 11- 
14. The Pennsylvania Presidents’ Con- 
ference will meet at Easton, April 19-21, and 
the Michigan Presidents’ Conference will also 
meet the latter part of April. On March 


29-31, Presidents’ Conferences will meet for 
Indiana at Indianapolis and for Illinois at 
Bloomington. On March 22-24 the Off- 
cers’ Conference of Missouri will meet at 
Marshall, while the Presidents’ Conferences 
for lowa and Ohio will meet April 5-7. 





A conference of the Virginia college Asso- 
ciations, held at the University of Virginia, 
February 8-10, was attended by 216 stu- 
dents, professors and speakers. At the pro- 
fessors’ conference, with an attendance of 
twenty-four, it was agreed that the normal 
Bible class is one of their greatest fields of use- 
fulness in the Association. Dr. Payne, of the 
State Association, stressed the need of per- 
sonal work by faculty men. A deeper inter- 
est in Bible study, a truer appreciation of col- 
lege men to the men of the mission field, fifteen 
conversions among the non-Christian men, and 
visions of the extent of the Association move- 
ment, were among the immediate results of 
the conference. Among the speakers were: 
H. P. Andersen, Rev. John T. Stone, of 
Baltimore; H. O. Williams, of Richmond; 
L. A. Coulter, C. C. McNeill, F. A. Brown, 
W. D. Weatherford, Dr. Karl W. Kumm, of 
the Sudan; Dr. Forsythe, of Korea, and 


President Alderman, of the university. 





A conference of teachers was held under 
the auspices of the British Student Movement 
at Hampstead, England, January 7 to 12. 
The total number of delegates was 187, of 
whom | 35 were teachers representing ninety- 
one secondary schools of all kinds from all 
parts of Great Britain. The days of the 
conference were occupied with three meetings 
each day, leaving the afternoon free for the 
committee meetings and informal discussions. 
The day was opened with a Bible reading. 
The second session was a more or less informal 
meeting, with considerable discussion of such 
subjects as ““The Place of Outside Workers 
in Helping School Girls in the Religious Life,” 
“What Workers Among School Girls are 
Doing,”’ and “‘Social Problems.”” It was de- 
cided that it was advisable to start a new 
religious organization for teachers and to 
hold another conference in two years. The 
paramount importance of prayer was the key- 
note of the whole conference, which placed 
upon the teachers a sense of their responsi- 
bility for molding the personal characters of 


the children. 
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Recent Books 


Overweights of Joy. By Amy Wilson-Car- 
michael. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.80 net. 

The appearance of this book is timely for 

a two-fold reason. India is now so much 

before the attention of the world in the power- 

ful, progressive tendencies that are slowly but 
surely bringing about what is called the ““New 

India” that anything helping one to appre- 

ciate these processes of change is to be wel- 

comed. This volume explicitly disclaims to 
reflect these modern movements and to picture 
only the old orthodox India; but by supply- 
ing a knowledge of the old (and that means 
for the most part the present) conditions, the 
book enables one to understand the new trend 
of events. The people who are brought be- 
fore us in this series of sketches are the real 
people of India. Every page is graphic and 
suggests the sympathetic, discriminating appre- 
ciation of a loving and devoted missionary. 

There are few books on India so readable as 

this, which brings one into such close range 

with the actual life of the actual people. 
Again, this volume is timely in that it sup- 

plies a corrective for an impression widely pro- 
duced by Miss Carmichael’s recent book, 
“Things As They Are.”” In that book she 
exposed with remorseless accuracy the gross- 
ness, hideousness, cruelty of popular Hindu- 
ism, its awful depression of the many millions 
of the land, and also their unwelcoming atti- 
tude towards the Christian faith. Its inevitable 
effect was to excite the sympathies and stir the 
consciences of many, but it also served to dis- 
courage some of weak faith and small daring. 
The present volume shows the other side of 
the shield. As its title suggests, it is a piece 
of sunny optimism. It sets forth the joyful 
experiences of the missionary and pictures for 
India a future bathed in the glory of the 
“Light of the World.”” Both accounts, how- 
ever, are faithful. Though the dark one had 
a background of light, the setting of this bright 
one is dense blackness. Whoever looks at one 
of these studies in light and shade should look 
at the other. The tone is deeply spiritual and 
the literary style is excellent. The clear and 
well-selected illustrations add much to the 
worth of the book. 
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The Scientific Temper in Religion. By 
Rev. P. N. Waggett, M.A. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

One wishes that every college man who 
feels a growing tension between his scientific 
studies and his religious faith might read this 
book. It would not solve all his problems— 
perhaps would not finally answer even one; 
but it would help him to find the path along 
which he must and can work out his own prac- 
tical solutions for himself. Just as the 
scientific man verifies assumed hypotheses by 
patient experiment in the laboratory and wide 
observation of the facts of experience in na- 
ture, so the religious man must verify the as- 
sumed hypotheses of his faith, by putting them 
to the test in the laboratory of life. This 
spirit, which dares to act on assumptions until 
experience proves them truths, is “the scientific 
temper in religion’ —*‘a spirit which is content 
in long patience to gather together the scat- 
tered proofs; a spirit eager in adventures which 
are, step by step, justified by the certainties of 
yesterday in making ever fresh plunges into 
regions beyond our present vision; a spirit 
whose servants put themselves under the guid- 
ance of those who seem to know, and, guided 
by them, guided by Him—for there is but 
One who knows of Himself—themselves re- 
ceive freedom in the eternal world, and find 
their own certainties in their own experience.” 

The book is a series of lectures given during 
Lent in an English church: the author, a 
clergyman of evidently wide reading, close 
sympathy with the problems of modern 
thought, and some little technical scientific 
training. The lecture form and style makes 
the book much easier reading than most others 
on similar subjects. ‘The author writes for 
two classes of readers. In the first ten 
lectures, considering the general difficulties of 
those who feel that modern science has made 
religion impossible or at least unreal, he argues 
that religious knowledge and scientific knowl- 
edge are, so to speak, different, but equally 
valid “‘leads”’ in the mine of experienced facts. 
In the later lectures he takes up supposed 
specific conflicts between scientific theories and 
religious faith: his conclusion is that even for 
a conservative faith there is no essential 
quarrel. 
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MISSIONARY 


Important Pamphlet Publications 


The Watchword as a Spiritual Force. John 


R. Mott. 16 pages, 5 cents. 

Home Ties and the Foreign Mission Field. 
S. M. Zwemer. 8 pages; 3 cents; 15 
cents per dozen. 

The Non-Christian Religions Inadequate to 
Meet the Needs of Men. Robert E. 
Speer. 32 pages; 5 cents. 

The College Woman’s Opportunity. Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston. 10 cents. 


Mission Study Text Books 


A prospectus of mission study containing full 
description of the courses suggested for 


1906-07 by the Student Volunteer Move- 


ment will be sent free on application, 


Home Missions 


The Call of the Home Land. A. L. Phil- 
lips. Paper 35 cents. 

Aliens or Americans? Howard B. Grose. 
Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 


Missionary Biography 


Effective Workers in Needy Fields. Vari- 
ous Authors. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 


: cents. 
Knights of the Labarum. H. P. Beach. 


Paper 25 cents. 


LITERATURE 


Field Studies 


Africa: Daybreak in the Dark Continent. 
W. S. Naylor. Paper 35 cents; cloth 
50 cents. 


Protestant Missions in South America. 
Various Authors. Paper 35 cents: cloth 
50 cents. 

New Era in the Philippines. A. J. Brown. 
Paper 35 cents. 

India and Christian Opportunity. H. P. 
Beach. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

The Christian Conquest of India. James M. 
Thoburn. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 


China: Dawn on the Hills of T’ang. HL 
P. Beach. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 
cents. 


Japan and Its Regeneration. Otis Cary. 
Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. J. H. De 
Forest. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


The Healing of the Nations. J. Rutter Wik 
liamson. Paper 25 cents; cloth 40 cents. 

New Testament Studies in Missions. H. P. 
Beach. Paper 15 cents. 

Social Evils of the Non-Christian World. 
James S. Dennis. Paper 35 cents. 

Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by 
Protestant Missionaries. Various Authors. 
Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

Evangelization of the World in This Gene- 
ration. J. R. Mott. Paper 35 cents; 
cloth $1.00. 


Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade, being the stenographic report of the addresses 
and proceedings of the Fifth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 


held in Nashville, 1906. Cloth, $1.50 


When ordering any of above publications make remittance payable to Student Volunteer Movement. 
Books sent on receipt of payment by mail or express prepaid. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


3 West Twenty-ninth St. 


New York 








The Life of 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS Sir George Williams 
By J. E. Hodder Williams 


The Biography of the founder of the Young Men's Christian 
Association authonzed by the International Committee Y. M. C. A 


This is not a book of the hour, but the latest addition 

wad to those standard biographies that are an inspiration to men. 

It has been received with the strongest commendations. Of 

its subject Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler says: ‘“‘No other one 

Christian layman in the nineteenth century has wrought so 

wide, so powerful, and so permanent a work for human 
welfare and the spread of Christ’s Kingdom.” 

The book is a crown octavo of 356 pages, printed 

in large, clear type on heavy laid paper, fully illustrated, and 

attractively bound in crimson linen, with title and the Wil- 


liams coat of arms in gold on cover. 
PRICE $1.25 NET 
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New Bible Study 


COURSES 


The Studies are all Arranged for Daily Use 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. Jeremiah W. Jenks. Cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 
A new twelve weeks’ course of Bible study, considering the Man Jesus’ attitude toward the leading social ques- 
tions of to-day. This series of studies deals with vital and unique problems in our modern life and will be found 
especially stimulative. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Arthur G. Leacock. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


A new course of twenty-three studies arranged especially for students in preparatory schools and high schools. 
This course might well precede the “* Studies in the Acts and Epistles.” 


LEADERS OF ISRAEL. G.L. Robinson. Cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 cents. 

A new series of studies of Old Testament material designed to portray the character of Israel's leaders, and the 
history of the chosen people from the time of Abraham to Christ. Twenty-five lessons with many maps and charts 
of peculiar interest and value. 


THE WORK AND TEACHINGS OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. Charles F. Kent and Robert S. 
Smith. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
These new studies provide work for thirteen weeks and furnish especially illuminating material upon the charac- 
ter and work or the earlier prophets. 


MEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. L.K. Willman. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

These eighteen studies provide an excellent introductory and historical knowledge of the Old Testament through 
the study of some of the most prominent Biblical personalities. The course has been arranged especially for prepar- 
atory school students, but will have much more extended use. 
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